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light of scientific investigation. No demanding of a "credo" before 
accepting or rejecting a scholar's work will avail in this day or age. 
It is unwise, because it creates a prejudice against all new investigation 
and discussion of fundamental biblical questions. No subject is 
settled until it is settled correctly, and, if anybody, by patient and serious 
study, has something to offer in deepening, broadening, or correcting 
existing and long-standing opinions, let him be impartially heard and 
his contributions weighed with candor and judicial consideration, no 
matter how widely he may depart from present standards. 

Much more satisfactory and helpful is the positive part of the book. 
Here two important considerations are urged with clearness and per- 
suasive force : (i) the character of Jesus dominates the New Testa- 
ment with the attractive and impressive convincingness of reality; 
(2) the experience of the Christian is the self-evidencing test of the 
living and present power of Christ. Neither of these facts can " criti- 
cism " touch, nor can it impair their validity. Indeed, we may add 
(and would that the author had said it plainly!), sound "critical" 
method does not desire to interfere with them. So far as it runs 
amuck against them, it is out of its sphere and bound to come to grief. 
In these days of uncertainty and fear in many quarters, it will be com- 
forting and reassuring to many to listen to this sane and sure note of 
reasonable confidence. Christ Jesus will remain the church's one 
foundation after "criticism" has done its work; nay, more firm and 
glorious than ever, because of what it has contributed. 

G. S. Goodspeed. 
The University of Chicago. 

The Holy Spirit and Christian Service. By J. D. Robertson. 
New York : American Tract Society, 190 1. Pp. 288. $1. 

This work belongs to a literature that has a history too full of tri- 
umph to pass it by with slighting neglect ; and yet with all that is 
good and sweet and even inspiring in Dr. Robertson's message, the 
modern reader must feel that the forms in which the message is given 
are not the forms best adapted for today's need, and that the Christian 
workers who listened to these lectures went forth but ill prepared for 
the real struggles for Christianity today. There is a mischievous habit 
now abroad of speaking of the Holy Spirit much as Roman theology 
sometimes speaks of Jesus Christ, as if an indifferent Father were to 
be won over by the blandishments we may bestow on either the Son or 
the Spirit. There is nothing of this consciously in these lectures, but 
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much that is unconsciously expressive of this attitude. The seventh 
chapter, for instance, would have been much better entitled "God's 
Method." The Holy Spirit has no "method" in any way separate 
from God's. The tone of the lectures is broad, catholic, and rational. 
The piety is quite evident, and the effect upon thoughtful, receptive 
readers can only be sweet and wholesome. Yet even the ideal of ser- 
vice that dominates the book is mystical and individual. In the chap- 
ter on "The Holy Spirit's Rewards" a splendid chance is missed to 
point out some of the rewards which may be claimed in a coming 
social redemption, quite apart from selfish individual interest therein. 
In the same way " Sanctification " is treated of as individual. The pro- 
phetic dream of a state in which the meanest vessels in the household 
will be inscribed "Holy, Holy, Holy," just as the altar vessels were, 
is a dream that is ignored in the range of thought represented here. 
We are thankful for such clear notes, but wish a more symphonic 
poem ; we rejoice in the sweet vision, but wish the range were wider 
and the insight clearer. To many this book will be a refreshing cup 
of water ; to many more, and those the more modern ones, it will be a 
direction given in an unknown tongue. 

T. C. Hall. 
The Union Theological Seminary, 
New York, N. Y. 



Ueber die Entwickelung des katholischen Kirchenrechts 
im 19. Jahrhondert. Von Fritz Fleiner. Tubingen: 
Mohr, 1902. Pp. 31. M. 0.60. 

Dr. Fleiner offers in these pages some philosophico-juridical con- 
siderations on the evolution of the canon law of the Roman church 
in the nineteenth century. Its original point d'appui, he considers, is 
the attitude urged by Napoleon on Pius VII. toward the recalcitrant 
bishops of France on the occasion of the concordat of 1801. Since 
then the Roman See has persistently increased its authority, partly 
owing to the contemptuous negligence of the civil authorities, partly 
owing to the destruction of traditional barriers. In the matter of epis- 
copal elections, particularly, it has drawn to itself the final decision, 
whatever the formal concessions made to the state. While tolerating 
" nationalism " among the Greeks, it opposes "national" councils in 
Germany and France, and only permits "plenary" councils in mission 
lands like the United States. The entire missionary work is but one 
department of Roman activity — the propaganda. The modern 



